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not for the same reason. Beyond the fact that Coriolanus
is a familiar and traditional hero of the French theatre,
the concentrated and controlled dramatic action which
distinguishes Shakespeare's Coriolanus from his other
great dramas appeals directly to the French taste. Since,
however, this only means that Coriolanus is an unusually
well-constructed play, it cannot account for the general
reluctance of English people to admit it to their affec-
tions. The reason, one imagines, is that it is too Roman.
An English audience, and English readers, for that
matter, like to surrender themselves to their heroes.
They can idolize Brutus as an eloquent Hampden, and
sympathize with an Antony lost in the embraces of his
serpent of old Nile. A martyr for political liberty, a
martyr for love, these are intimate and comprehensible
to us; but a martyr to the aristocratic idea is not. He is
an alien; we have too much of the British constitution
in ourselves for him to warm our blood.

In other words, Coriolanus is an unsympathetic hero,
and all the characters of the play, save one, to whom
we shall return, strike chili upon the general heart.
Volumnia is altogether too much like that forbidding
Spartan mother who haunted our schooldays with her
grim farewell, 'Return with your shield or upon it';
Menenius is too cynical, too worldly-wise to move us
humanly in his discomfiture; Brutus and Sicinius arouse
neither sympathy nor disdain; and the emotion we feel
at the knightly generosity of Aufidius is dashed too soon
by his confession that, if he cannot overthrow Coriolanus
by fair means, he will by foul. Coriolanus himself we
cannot like, any more than a schoolboy can like Themis-
tocles. One may despise one's country, one may hate
one's country, but one may not lead an enemy against
her. These are primitive ethics, no doubt, but they are
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